Club drugs are a group of drugs commonly used by older adolescents and young adults to enhance dance parties like raves or going clubbing.1 Club drug intoxication and side effects can be harmful or dangerous, particularly when using different drugs together, leading to injury or overdose, and may even lead to long-term consequences.1
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What Are Club Drugs?
Club drugs are a group of drugs that are most often used by adolescents and young adults at dance parties, raves, bars, and clubs to help maintain energy levels for dancing, alter how they sense the environment around them, and reduce inhibitions.1, 3 Club drugs can include several types of substances including: 1, 3, 10
Stimulants.
Depressants.
Inhalants.
Hallucinogens.
Some of these drugs are relatively easy to access and inexpensive. Although they may be viewed as less harmful than other drugs, particularly those that are injected like heroin, cocaine, or methamphetamine, they can still be very dangerous.1, 4
Club drugs often come in the form of pills, powders, or liquid found in small vials, which are taken orally. It’s common for these substances to be mixed or cut with other substances, or even be a completely different drug than what the user thinks, which can increase the risks of using club drugs.3, 4
People often take club drugs together or combine them with alcohol, which can enhance their effects and raise the likelihood of overdose or experiencing other harmful unanticipated effects.4, 18

What Are the Effects of Club Drugs?
Club drugs can be unpredictable and may contain different ingredients than what a person thinks. Their pharmacological, psychological, and physiological effects can vary widely.1, 3, 4 Common effects of club drugs can include:3

Altered sensory perception, including seeing and hearing things that aren’t real or are distortions of reality.
Impaired judgment.
Nausea and vomiting.
Loss of muscle control.
Euphoria.
Dizziness.
Changes in energy level (drowsiness or alertness).
Changes in blood pressure, heart rate, or body temperature.
Aggressive behavior.
Loss of consciousness (including coma).
However, everyone reacts differently and the specific effects that you feel depend on the person, the substance taken, substances they are combined with or ingredients that were added, and the dose.4

Types of Club Drugs
There are several substances grouped under the general term “club drugs,” but those discussed in this article include:1, 2, 3, 4, 7

MDMA, which is often called ecstasy, Molly, or X, has both stimulant and hallucinogenic properties.
GHB, also known as liquid ecstasy, Georgia homeboy, and grievous bodily harm, is a type of depressant known as a sedative/hypnotic.
Flunitrazepam (Rohypnol), known as roofies, forget-me pills, and Mexican valium, is another depressant and sedative/hypnotic known as benzodiazepines.
Ketamine, called special K or vitamin K, is an anesthetic drug with dissociative properties (experiencing a disconnection or lack of continuity in thoughts, memories, and personal identity).
Methamphetamine, a stimulant, and LSD (“acid”), a hallucinogen, are also sometimes used as club drugs.1, 3 You can find more information about meth and LSD in separate articles on these drugs.

MDMA (Ecstasy, Molly)
MDMA (3,4-methylenedioxymethamphetamine) is one of the most common club drugs. It is a derivative of amphetamine with both hallucinogenic and stimulant properties.

It is taken for its energizing effect and to distort perception or enhance enjoyment from the highly sensory club or rave experience.8 MDMA also can increase self-awareness and empathy.8

Most pills sold on the street as ecstasy or molly are not pure MDMA but are combined with substances such as caffeine, dextromethorphan (cough medicine), pseudoephedrine (decongestant), or amphetamines, and potent synthetic hallucinogens such as LSD.4 Short-term effects of taking ecstasy can also include:6, 8

Blurred vision.
Clenching of the jaw or grinding teeth.
Sweating or chills.
Muscle stiffness.
Nausea and vomiting.
Dizziness or feeling faint.
Increases heart rate and blood pressure.
Higher body temperature, which may lead to dehydration and serious heart, liver, or kidney problems.
The desired effects of a dose of MDMA typically wear off after 3 to 6 hours, and users typically take additional doses. Over the course of a week or so following moderate use, a person may be irritable, feel depressed, experience anxiety, have trouble sleeping, have a decreased appetite, and experience memory and attention problems.6

Research is inconclusive when it comes to the long-term effects of MDMA, or if these changes are reversible when someone stops using the drug. Studies of MDMA users suggest that longer-lasting problems may include sleep problems, depression, problems with memory and attention, impulsivity, and decreased cognitive function.8

GHB
Although there is one form of gamma-hydroxybutyric acid (GHB) that can be prescribed to treat narcolepsy (Xyram), GHB and similar drugs, are often used illicitly.2, 4 Although GHB is a schedule I narcotic per the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration, similar drugs to GHB, including GBL and BD, can be legally obtained and have similar effects because they turn into GHB in the body.4 People typically take GHB for its euphoric and calming effects.1

GHB is taken orally. It has an unpleasant taste so it is usually mixed with flavored or alcoholic beverages. Effects of euphoria appear within 15 to 30 minutes and peak at 20 to 60 minutes (depending on if it was taken with food). Mixing GHB with alcohol or other CNS depressants will potentiate respiratory effects and can increase the risk of overdose.4

Dizziness.
Increased saliva production.
Decreased muscle tone (muscles are easy to move without their normal resistance).
Memory loss or lapses.
Decreased heart rate.
Lowered body temperature.
Overdose is indicated by breathing that gradually decreases until it stops then returns to normal, loss of consciousness or coma, and seizures. A loss of consciousness may be accompanied by periods of flailing activity, sometimes described as that of a swimmer gasping for air.4

Chronic use of GHB may produce physiological dependence, with withdrawal symptoms including anxiety, sleep problems, shakiness, and even psychosis.4